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Art. I. — A Hand-Book of the Cotton Trade. By Thomas 
Ellison. London. 1858. 

Foe many years after the Norman conquest, wool formed 
the chief export of England. The pastoral races that inhab- 
ited the British Isles suffered the Flemings to convert their 
fleeces into tissues, by skilled labor, and the dominions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, enriched by manufactures and by the 
stimulus they gave to agriculture, became the most flourish- 
ing part of Europe. At length the islanders began to discover 
the sources of this prosperity, and gradually learned to keep 
their wool at home, and to invite the Flemings to the shores 
of England. Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, three centuries ago, 
that the greatest question of the hour was, " Shall we export 
our great staple to enrich Flanders, or weave it at home ? " 
The oppression of Spain and France aided the policy of Eng- 
land ; wool ceased to be the chief of English exports ; a basis 
was laid for home manufactures, and English cloth was sent 
abroad in place of the unwrought material. 

Since this change, although the devotion of land to pas- 
turage, increased capital, and the cultivation of green crops 
have greatly multiplied English flocks and fleeces, the domes- 
tic supply has proved insufficient ; drafts have been made on 
Spain, Saxony, and the Levant ; the merino sheep has been 
naturalized in Australia and Natal ; and England, in addition 
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to her own produce, now annually imports at least one hun- 
dred and twenty million pounds of wool. 

But the golden fleece, and the cloth into which it is woven, 
have ceased to be the great staples of English commerce. A 
plant, till a recent period almost unknown, has, within the last 
century, risen in the field of commerce, with promise of far 
more important benefits to mankind. Art has tendered to the 
cotton plant her mechanism, her gins, her power-looms, and 
her serried ranks of spindles. Capital has placed at its dis- 
posal the water-fall and the steam-engine. Fleets have sprung 
into existence at its bidding. While it has ameliorated the 
condition of vast masses of people, clothing the naked and 
feeding the hungry, it has, on the other hand, enlisted in its 
culture nearly two millions of slaves from a race previously 
advancing on the highway to freedom. It has given a new 
value to their services, and drawn them away from a profitless 
competition with free labor. Not satisfied with this, it has 
controlled the policy of nations, and for the last twenty years 
has directed, in a greater or less degree, the government of 
the American Union. Hence we have the adage, " Cotton is 
King." All investigations into the growth and prospects of a 
commodity of so much importance, of course, interest the 
world, and the work of Mr. Ellison, which we have placed at the 
head of our article, is the most valuable contribution thus far 
made to its history and statistics. 

Although cotton has acquired its importance within the 
memory of living men, we have early traces of its history. 
The Greeks, who accompanied Alexander on his invasion of 
India, found trees which they describe as bearing wool ; and 
there is reason to believe it was then in use both in China and 
in India. When Cortez invaded Mexico, he found the Indians 
arrayed in cotton, and some of them wore cotton armor. 
Park, Denham, Clapperton, Caillie", and Barth describe the 
plant as indigenous in Africa, and make frequent allusions to 
cloth woven by native hands, and to plantations of cotton. 
The cotton of Egypt is derived from Nubia, and some of the 
best varieties of our Southern States have been drawn from 
Mexico and from China. 

India alone, of the countries in which cotton is indigenous, 
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contributes largely to the manufactures of Europe, which at 
the present moment depend principally on the United States, 
our country holding a more prominent position in the culture 
of cotton than any country does in its manufacture. The con- 
sumption in England has risen from twelve thousand bales in 
1775, to two million two hundred thousand in 1859, while the 
growth of upland cotton in the United States, annually in- 
creasing from a few bales in 1793, has risen to a total of four 
and three quarters millions of bales in 1859. The following 
table will show the amount contributed from the several 
sources of supply to each hundred bales used in England in 
1856 : — 

United States, 71 

East Indies, 19 

Brazil, . . . . . . 5 

Egypt, H 

West Indies, £ 

"While the United States meet the entire consumption at 
home, and usually supply a large part of the wants of Eng- 
land, they furnish a still larger proportion of the consumption 
of the entire continent of Europe. The bales, too, of the 
United States are much larger than those of other countries, 
as will appear from the following table of the average weight 
of bales of cotton : — 

Bales of United States, ..... 443 pounds. 

" East Indies, 387 " 

" Egypt, 313 " 

"• Brazil, 181 " 

" West Indies, 175 " 

The crop of the United States for the year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1857, was 3,100,000 bales. The crop of 1858 exceeded 
by seven hundred and fifty thousand bales that of the pre- 
vious year. The crop of the United States for 1859 surpassed 
that of 1858 by nearly a million of bales, amounting to more 
than two thousand one hundred millions of pounds, and ex- 
ceeding the entire consumption of Europe and America in 
each of the years 1857 and 1858. 

By the tables of Ellison the consumption of Europe and 
America has been as follows, in millions of pounds : — 
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Great Britain. 


The Continent. 


United States. 


Total. 


845, 


597 millions, 


292 millions, 


158 millions, 


1,047 millions. 


857, 


786 « 


490 " 


281 " 


1,557 " 



It would seem, therefore, that the produce in the Union for 
1859 was several hundred millions of pounds in excess of the 
entire consumption of Europe and America for 1857. During 
1858 the natural increase of manufacture in Europe was coun- 
terbalanced by the panic that closed so many factories in 
America ; and there is reason to believe that there was no in- 
crease of production in the aggregate. Indeed, had the panic 
not occurred, the crops would have proved insufficient to meet 
the current demand, as the stocks were greatly reduced, and 
the price of cotton rose in the Southern States to sixteen cents 
per pound. The high prices, however, stimulated production, 
and increased the supply, which soon created an active demand 
for all the products of the factory. From 1826 to 1837 the 
crop in the United States doubled in the space of eleven years. 
After the decline of prices which followed the revulsion of 
1837, the increase of American cotton was less rapid ; but it 
continued at the average rate of five per cent per annum, until 
1845, while the growth of consumption for the same period 
did not exceed four per cent per annum ; and the exports of 
cotton from Egypt, India, and Brazil actually diminished. So 
rapid had been the increase of the culture of cotton in the 
United States from 1826 to 1837, and such the continued 
progress down to 1845, that the stock in Liverpool, at the 
close of November in the last-named year, rose to 1,195,400 
bales, and a great depression followed. The price of cotton 
fell to six cents per pound in the Southern States, and labor 
was diverted to the cultivation of sugar. A reaction followed, 
the price gradually recovered, and stocks diminished. On the 
first day of December, 1858, the stock at Liverpool had fallen 
to 371,980 bales, and the whole stock in Great Britain was 
sufficient to give employment to its spindles for eleven weeks 
only. With a deficient crop, or an active demand in com- 
merce, it would have been impossible to find an adequate sup- 
ply. In 1857 twenty-eight millions of spindles were engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton in Great Britain, nearly one for 
every inhabitant of the realm. They spun during that year 
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826,000,000 pounds, of which 90,343,000 pounds were lost in 
waste, 171,096,550 pounds were consumed at home, 168,508,300 
pounds exported in yarns and thread, 396,051,600 pounds ex- 
ported in goods, and the aggregate value of the production 
exceeded three hundred millions of dollars, of which one hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions were added to the cotton in the 
manufacture. 

Such, however, had been the advance in the cost of cotton 
in consequence of the diminished supply, and such the compe- 
tition at home and abroad, that the net results of 1857 fell 
greatly below those of 1845. 

In 1845, the excess realized by manufacturers over cost 

of 592,023,222 lbs. was " £ 34,880,400 

In 185V, the excess over cost of 846,000,000 lbs. was 30,012,909 

Loss, £4,867,491 

The smaller quantity had thus yielded, twelve years before, 
an excess of twenty-four millions of dollars over the larger 
quantity. The decline in the prices of fabrics has kept pace 
with the progress of the arts and the diminished price of 
cotton. A dress which less than a century ago cost six shil- 
lings sterling per yard, now costs but two and a half pence, 
and a pound of yarn which in 1786 sold for thirty-eight shil- 
lings, now commands but two shillings and sixpence sterling. 

The English looked with little complacency on the advance 
of the raw material and the decline of their cotton fabrics 
down to 1857, and for the past few years they have made con- 
tinuous efforts to stimulate the culture and encourage the 
supply, in some of which they will probably succeed. 

A great portion of the United States south of the thirty- 
sixth degree of latitude is adapted to the culture of cotton. 
The area suitable for cotton comprises more than thirty-nine 
million acres, of which less than one sixth part is now devoted to 
the cotton plant, though still the South demands new territory. 
The yield depends in part upon the length of the season. 
Seven months are required for an average crop, and the 
average periods in which the last killing frost of spring and 
first killing frost of autumn occur in the United States are 
the twenty-third of March and the twenty-sixth of October. 
1* 
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Cotton is cultivated in large fields, and when the soil is su- 
perior, the plant rises to a height of six or eight feet, although 
in the richest canebrake soil, exhausted by successive crops, 
the plant dwindles down to a height of three or four feet only. 
The aspect of the cotton-field is the most pleasing in the au- 
tumn. The tall branches and dark-colored stems, with their 
bright yellow flowers, intermingled with the white and fleecy 
down which clings to the plant, call forth the admiration of 
the traveller. 

The climate and seasons of our Southern States seem adapted 
by nature to the culture of cotton, and one of the effects of its 
expansion deserves the attention of the philosopher. While 
in Brazil and the West Indies sugar and coffee have diverted 
the attention of the planter, the cotton culture in the United 
States seems to be attracting to itself the slave population, and 
gradually drawing it away from the central States, to the 
cotton-fields below the 36th parallel, and the inevitable ten- 
dency of this diversion seems to be the substitution of free 
labor in the States abandoned. In the States south of the 
36th degree, the slave population has for the last fifty years 
increased at the rate of five per cent per annum, and now 
includes nearly three fourths of the entire slave population of 
the Union. In the States north of this line, the slave pop- 
ulation has shown an average increase of less than one per 
cent per annum, while in some of them there has been an 
actual diminution. For the last three years long trains of 
slaves have been moving southward, bearing unusual numbers, 
and a diminution in the central States may be expected under 
the census now in progress. 

While in past years millions of Africans have been imported 
to wear out their lives in the sugar-mills of the West Indies, 
and the waste of one year has been barely supplied by the 
importations of the next, the negro race have shown a re- 
markable growth in the field-culture of the Southern States. 
Not only are their labors less arduous than they have been 
in Cuba or Jamaica, but it is due to the South to say, that 
the masters have been more humane and forbearing than 
the planters in the Islands. The ways of Providence are 
inscrutable, and it may reconcile the philanthropist to the 
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stimulus given to slavery by high prices, to reflect that the 
inevitable tendency of these prices is to concentrate slavery 
in the alluvial basins of the extreme South, and eventually to 
devote to free labor the fertile uplands and breezy hills of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

If the price of the slave is said to rise one hundred dollars 
at the South with each advance of a cent per pound on cotton, 
that very advance exerts a magnetic power in drawing the 
slaves to the cotton States. If new railways are opened from 
Charleston to Memphis, or from Mobile and New Orleans to 
the Ohio, or from Vicksburg to Texas, with a view to knit to- 
gether a Southern empire, these very railways are opening 
new avenues to the slave on his way to the cotton-fields of 
Arkansas or Texas. Let cotton command eleven cents per 
pound, while wheat brings but sixty cents per bushel, Western 
Texas and the great plateaus of New Mexico, California, and 
Mexico, whose northern climate is not suited to cotton, will be 
peopled from the North. Indeed, the railway lately opened 
across Northern Missouri, which cuts off six hundred miles of 
navigation, aided by the gold fever, has carried during 1859 
and 1860 at least fifty thousand white emigrants toward the 
borders of Mexico. 

During the period which intervened between 1845 and 1848, 
the average price of middling New Orleans cotton fell to 4.8 
pence per pound in the Liverpool market. A temporary check 
was thus given to the culture of cotton in the United States, 
and the stocks diminished at Liverpool. Consumption sub- 
sequently increased, and prices gradually advanced until the 
period from 1855 to 1859, when the price of New Orleans 
cotton averaged at Liverpool 6.8 pence per pound, — a rise of 
more than forty per cent. A great stimulus was thus given to 
the culture. Southern railways were constructed ; improved 
implements were introduced ; guano, phosphates, and cotton- 
seed were applied to the exhausted fields of Georgia and the 
Carolinas ; vast numbers of slaves were diverted from the 
Middle States ; the rich lands of Texas and those on the Eed 
and Yazoo Eivers were devoted to cotton ; and in the brief 
space of three years the crop was increased more than forty 
per cent. It is estimated by some travellers that the artificial 
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stimulus of guano alone has increased the annual production 
at the South by nearly half a million of bales, quadrupling 
oftentimes the produce of exhausted fields. 

The produce has thus again overtaken the consumption, 
stocks have accumulated, and the price of cotton again re- 
ceded, giving as it fell a new impulse to its use both in Europe 
and America. This impulse, and a diminished crop for 1860, 
will check the decline for the present. 

The longer seasons and extreme fertility of the West Indies 
and Brazil render sugar and coffee more remunerative than 
cotton, and the cotton crop in those regions has become com- 
paratively insignificant, having dwindled in 1857 to 70,000 
bales in Brazil, and 10,606 in the West Indies. Nor does 
there seem to be any immediate prospect of an increase. 

The growing demand of the masses of Europe for sugar and 
coffee are tasking the efforts of industry in both the Indies. 
The little island of Mauritius, under free labor, has increased 
its produce of sugar from 34,000 tons in 1837 to 100,000 tons 
in 1856, and actually yields more sugar than did St. Domingo 
before the Revolution ; but England alone has increased her 
annual demand to half a million tons of sugar. Her inhab- 
itants in the last twenty years, prospering in their manufac- 
tures, have increased their annual consumption from eighteen 
to thirty-eight pounds per head. The western shores of Africa 
find it more profitable to export palm-oil (which they now do 
to the extent of sixty thousand tons annually) than cotton, and 
Europe must look to the United States, the East Indies, Egypt, 
and the interior of Africa, for her increased supply of cotton. 

France has made great efforts to introduce the culture of 
cotton into the territory of Algiers, and nine thousand acres 
in that province were, in 1857, devoted to its culture, but with 
indifferent success. The article produced was of a superior 
quality, ranging between Pernambuco and Sea-Island cotton, 
and selling in Liverpool at from 7| to 12 pence per pound. 
But nature seems to have specially designed Algiers for wheat 
and pasturage. In ancient times Algiers and the adjacent 
territories of Tunis and Tripoli were the granaries of Rome. 
The autumnal rains which start the young wheat and cover 
the earth with verdure check the development of the cotton 
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bolls, and impair their produce. While Carthage stood, the 
Roman soldier found in her environs beautiful country-seats 
encircled by vineyards, corn-fields, and olive-trees, and their 
culture still promises to be more successful than that of cotton. 

In 1855, Egypt contributed 251,000 bales to the supply of 
cotton. This was of a superior quality, and there is some 
prospect of an increased production. In the present state of 
irrigation, improvement might not be expected ; but the enter- 
prising rulers of that country have called in science to aid the 
fertilizing waters of the Nile, and are raising its level fifteen 
feet, at two important points, by immense barriers, which will 
give a great increase of productive soil. In that portion of 
the Delta where irrigation is carried to the highest point by 
artificial canals, four large crops of maize are annually raised 
from the same field without any resort to other fertilizing 
materials than the deposit of the Nile. With the increase of 
area which must result from extended irrigation, we may 
anticipate a considerable development of cotton ; but as it 
requires a longer season than Indian corn, breadstuffs will 
doubtless continue the principal crop of Egypt, as they have 
been since the days of Joseph. The great railway just opened 
from Alexandria to the Red Sea, and the ship canal from Suez 
to the Bay of Pelusram, will, however, doubtless give a stimu- 
lus to the production both of the cereals and of cotton. 

The East Indies, some twelve years ago, furnished annu- 
ally to Europe less than 200,000 bales of cotton, but have 
for some years past contributed about 600,000 bales annually, 
the exports — principally to Great Britain — having been in 
1856, 463,000 bales, and in 1857, 680,000. But in 1858, in 
consequence of the war and the panic, a temporary diminution 
took place, which would have caused a great deficiency at 
Liverpool, had it not been for the reduced consumption in the 
United States, which proved an equivalent. India, with its 
dense population, clad principally in cotton, has been for many 
centuries engaged in its culture. India has exported annually 
to China several hundred thousand bales, and consumes more 
than three millions of bales at home ; but its cotton is of poor 
quality, it is short in the staple, it usually reaches its market 
in bad condition, and sells for an inferior price. The govern- 
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ment of India, under the pressure of public opinion, have of 
late years made great efforts to improve the quality and to 
increase the supply of cotton. Seed has been sent from 
America, and Southern planters have been induced to experi- 
ment in India, but thus far with little effect. Large districts, 
it is true, in Madras and Bombay, in Berar, Mysore, and the 
Nizam's territory, have been found suitable for the culture ; 
but the tenure of the soil, under which half or two thirds of 
the crop is required for rent or taxes, the absence of highways, 
and the want of facilities for irrigation have, until recently, 
been insuperable obstacles to success. England, however, is 
not easily discouraged. She feels herself at present dependent 
on her former colonies. Her manufactures have been checked 
by advancing prices and foreign competition, and she is often 
obliged to put her pride in her pocket, when she deals with 
her grown-up children. She looks at one hundred and sixty 
millions of subjects in India, ready to toil for ten or fifteen 
cents per day, on the one side, and to her fast accumulating 
capital, seeking employment at four per cent, on the other, and 
has resolved to apply the combined power of both to the 
growth of cotton by an improved tenure of land, by a great 
railway system, and vast works of irrigation. 

The country having passed from the East India Company to 
the Crown, surveys are now in progress to bring the land 
under a fair and equitable rent. The existing charge, which 
ranges from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent of the gross 
produce, now precludes improvement; but, it may be pre- 
sumed, will not long continue an insuperable bar to progress. 

At the present moment, the primitive mode of transporta- 
tion prevails in India, and most of the cotton exported is 
borne several hundred miles on bullocks, at the rate of eight 
or ten miles a day, to the coast, and thence in boats to the 
place of shipment. Imperfectly cleaned at the outset, satu- 
rated with water on the way, often injured by sand and stones 
introduced into the bales to conceal waste or depredation, 
stained, torn, and discolored from the effects of a long journey, 
the bales slowly reach the port of embarkation. To meet 
these evils, as well as to secure its possessions, the government 
have guaranteed to private companies a fair return on a rail- 
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way system extending more than two thousand miles. A 
central line, from Calcutta to Delhi, of 1,100 miles, is to be 
finished in 1861. Another of 600 miles, from Madras to Be- 
lary, is to be opened soon after. Another from Bombay, of 
200 miles, into the interior, is in progress. Another of still 
greater length than the last, through Scinde and the Punjaub, 
is also commenced. The government are also opening to 
steamers of light draft the navigation of the Indus. 

In the climate of India, where copious rains are succeeded 
by long intervals of drought, an artificial supply of water is 
required for the successful cultivation of cotton. To quote 
the language of Colonel Grant, who has given particular 
attention to cotton in India, — 

" Nothing appears more susceptible of improvement, from culture 
and a regular supply of water, than cotton. In fact, the cotton of the 
common field and that of the irrigated bed cannot be recognized as the 
same plant ; not only do the shrubs attain to an increased size, and bear 
more numerous pods, but each pod is much larger, and contains a much 
greater quantity of fibre ; indeed, an Indian Kupas has all the appear- 
ance of a degenerated plant." 

In ancient times, large sums were applied by the enlight- 
ened sovereigns of India to irrigation ; but in the earlier days 
of British rule, many of their works were suffered to decay. 
More recently some of their structures have been renovated, 
and several new canals have been opened, which have not only 
changed the aspect of the country, but have yielded a direct 
return of from ten to twenty per cent. Down to 1848, the 
average annual outlay on public works in India did not exceed 
£ 100,000, but in 1857 it had risen to £ 2,220,000. In 
Madras alone, ten works of irrigation were begun in 1853, 
which will irrigate and enrich 450,000 acres of land. In 
1857, a joint-stock company was formed in London, to con- 
struct a canal for navigation and irrigation, through Madras, 
Berar, and Mysore, and another from the Malabar to the Coro- 
mandel coast, which will open 400,000 square miles of cotton- 
growing land, — a much larger area than is now devoted to 
cotton in the United States. The aggregate expenditure of 
Great Britain on railways, canals, and other works of irriga- 
tion in India, now exceeds twenty-five million dollars annu- 
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ally. This explains the shipments of silver to that country 
from England. Of course, such works are giving a great 
stimulus to agriculture. 

The commerce between India and America is progressive, 
and in one year, 1857, the shipments of native products from 
Calcutta to Boston alone rose to 140,000 tons. 

When England first invaded India, she found there flour- 
ishing manufactures of silks and muslin, which have suc- 
cumbed to the mechanism and capital of England, and she feels 
that she owes it to her depressed subjects in that region, as 
well as to herself, at least to open avenues and canals that 
may develop its agriculture, and stimulate the growth of its 
raw material for the supply of the English artisan. In the 
last twelve years, the exports of cotton from India to England 
have been trebled, and it is safe to predict that in five years 
more the produce shipped from India will surprise the world. 
Were the export of cotton from the United States to be ar- 
rested for two years, by a revolution or by adverse seasons, 
there is reason to believe that India might be made to yield, 
from her vast resources, nearly two millions of bales per an- 
num to England. 

But England does not confine her attention to the United 
States and India. In 1857, a Cotton-Supply Association was 
formed in Liverpool, to raise a fund of $ 100,000, of which 
$ 60,000 was subscribed. This society, in April, 1858, reported 
that they had sent 5,695 bushels of superior cotton-seed to 
the coasts of Asia and Africa, and to the Levant. Thomas 
Clegg, of Manchester, who acts in concert with this society, 
reported, under date of March 18, 1858, to Mr. McGregor 
Laird, of Liverpool, that 407 cotton-gins had been sent out 
by himself and others to the western coast of Africa, destined 
principally for the interior, and that he had corresponded with 
76 native traders, including 22 chiefs, who were embarking in 
the culture of cotton. In the Yarriba country, between the 
Niger and the sea, Dr. Barkie reported large plantations of 
cotton. He saw from one to two thousand bags, of eighty 
pounds each, exposed together in the markets ; and the planter 
realizes a large profit, at from three to four cents per pound for 
a superior article. In. the great district of the Soudan, which 
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extends from the valley of the Niger to the sources of the 
Nile, and comprises at least sixteen degrees of latitude, cotton 
grows spontaneously, and is spun and woven by the native 
females. England is using every effort to divert the chiefs 
of this region from the slave-trade to the culture of cotton. 
With the one hand she invites them to produce and sell the 
raw material, and with the other to receive the fabrics of her 
varied manufactures. At the present moment, Dr. Living- 
stone, in his steam-launch, well supplied with cotton-seed, is 
ascending the Zambesi toward the equator ; a little to the 
north, Messrs. Burton and Speke, with like objects in view, 
have penetrated the interior of Ethiopia, from the coast of 
Zanzibar, while the enterprising German, Dr. Barkie, has 
ascended the Niger, and, doubtless, distributed cotton-seed and 
cotton-gins as he advanced. 

Christianity accompanies and guides, in a greater or less 
degree, the expanding commerce of England. The caravans 
of slaves which formerly crossed the desert to Tripoli and 
Algiers, to supply Egypt and Turkey, are no longer seen, and 
nothing marks their ancient pathway, except the bleaching 
skeletons which line the route. The settlements of Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, Cape Castle, and Akra, the colonies gradually 
extending north from the Cape, the armed ships of England, 
American steamers, and the present policy of Brazil, are grad- 
ually crushing the slave-trade on the western coast. Nor can 
the " Auri sacra fames," which makes avarice insensible to 
the voice of humanity and the anathemas of the civilized 
world, eifect its renewal, although the cupidity of the Span- 
iard and the high prices of negroes may tempt occasional 
ventures. In place of sixty thousand slaves, sixty thousand 
tons of palm-oil are now shipped from the western coast, and 
in progress of time, with advancing civilization, we may expect 
a large contribution to the supply of cotton from the now 
benighted millions of Africa. 

The production of this article has at length overtaken the 
demand, and the prices of 1857 can no longer be maintained ; 
but the decline is again giving an impulse to consumption, 
and this impulse is aided by the expansion of railways, the 
accumulation of specie, the improvements in India, and the 
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growth of commerce and population throughout the civilized 
world. Even the reverses of 1857 have taught economy, and, 
having reduced the cost of manufacture, the cotton-spindles 
of England and the United States are in full activity, and are 
understood to he increasing more than ten per cent per an- 
num, and to yield, in many cases, a return of twenty per cent. 
The consumption of England for 1860 is rated at two million 
four hundred thousand bales, while that of the United States, 
as estimated in the commercial journals, approaches a million ; 
and such is the extent of the manufacture in Massachusetts, 
that cotton fabrics form at least one tenth part of the entire 
productions of the State. But, although the stocks of cotton 
in Europe and America have increased by nearly eight hun- 
dred thousand bales under the unprecedented crops of 1859, 
there will be less accumulation during the present year, in 
consequence of the drought of the last summer, during which 
England and the continent of Europe have apparently enjoyed 
a monopoly of rain. The present price, however, at the sea- 
ports of the South — eleven cents per pound — richly remuner- 
ates the planter, and continues to divert labor from North- 
ern staples, in the culture of which the slave cannot compete 
with the freeman. The use of guano is increasing ; the aver- 
age return for each pound used on the cotton-field is esti- 
mated to be a pound and a half of cotton ; and the planter 
who could raise but three bales to the hand on twelve acres of 
exhausted soil has in some instances, by this appliance, real- 
ized ten bales from the same force and area. In North Caro- 
lina, guano is reported to accelerate the growth of the plant, 
and thus encourages the culture on the northern border of the 
cotton-field, where early frosts have often proved injurious. 

Although all the great avenues of the West are now tasked to 
convey the corn and wheat required to meet deficient harvests 
in Europe and the Southern States, the price of cotton is still 
high compared with that of the cereals, and mtist tend strong- 
ly to attract the Negro from the Middle States to the South. 
The Western farmer grows rich when he sells his corn for 
thirty cents a bushel ; but in the cotton States corn usually 
ranges from eighty cents to a dollar per bushel, when cotton 
sells for ten cents per pound. Nor can we see any immediate 
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prospect of a farther decline in the price of cotton. The phi- 
lanthropist, however, will find, in the present value of cotton, as 
compared with other products, a strong incentive to the ex- 
tension of its culture at the South, and to a further diversion 
of the Negroes from the central States. If he compares the 
returns of products by the last census, from the free and from 
the slave States, he may safely infer that such a result will 
double the effective and creative power of those central States, 
which nature has endowed with resources still undeveloped. 
He must see, too, in prospective, the inevitable tendency of a 
high price for cotton to increase its production in Asia and 
Africa, where it can be furnished for less than six cents per 
pound. Such expansion in the culture must be followed by 
an ultimate decline in prices ; and if the decline should 
diminish the exports of the Union, we would find some alle- 
viation of the loss in the lower cost of fabrics required by all 
classes, in the increased employment of artisans, and in the 
improved prospects of the slave, when his earnings cease to 
be profitable to his master. 



Art. II. — Italy in Transition ; or Public Events and Private 
Scenes in the Spring of 1860. By William Arthur, A. M. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1860. 

We have placed the title of this work at the head of an 
article designed to trace the past career, and to estimate the 
character and influence, of Italy's military champion, not be- 
cause it contains a satisfactory account of him, nor because it 
is a thorough or profound analysis of the Italian question, but 
because, by its very incompleteness and its indecisive details, 
it singularly illustrates the chaotic state of civil interests, and 
thus the moral necessity of such a leader as Garibaldi. Des- 
ultory as the book is, no one can note the facts it records, 
without feeling that the sacred cause of Italian nationality 
depends for its realization upon intrepid and unselfish patri- 
otism, and desiring to become more intimately acquainted 
with the foremost representative of that sentiment. 



